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Sour Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished ' 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
From “First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 


VoL. VII, No. 2 


Miss Emily G. Balch laid before the United States Section 
of the WILPF at its annual meeting, April 1947, a motion, 
which was carried, that the United States Section of the WILPF 

That the United States Section of the WILPF 
forward the following proposal, or its substance, to the Inter- 
national Executive Committee at its forthcoming meeting in 
Geneva: 

The United States Section of the WILPF presents the 
following proposal to the International Executive Committee 
for its consideration. 

It proposes that a petition be sent to the United Nations 
as described hereafter and that Sections be asked to secure 
signatures for this petition. It is suggested that each Section 
try to get three to ten signatures from persons of known 
competence, official or unofficial, women or men. It is not 
suggested that there be more signatures than this. 


I. 


A petition should request the United Nations to set up 

a Special Commission to study the possibility of the following 

plan, namely the possibility of the United Nations’ being en- 

trusted with the control of the main international waters of the 
globe and also study the legislative and practical provisions 
that would be necessary for the realization of this step. 

It suggests that such control should be exercised through 

a U. N. Maritime Authority appointed by the General 

Assembly. 

This Commission would be charged: 

(a) with the making of maritime surveys covering the main 
international waterways of the world as well as scientific 
studies of currents and other scientific aspects of naviga- 
tion conditions; 

(b) with the care of lighthouses, buoys, etc., and in general 

_ whatever is necessary to render navigation safe and con- 
venient; 

(c) with the creation and maintenance of a Civilian Maritime 
Police Force patrolling the seas, preventing piracy, attack 
or other aggression and giving appropriate help in case 
of disaster; 

It is possible that countries decreasing their naval 
commitments might be able and willing to supply 
appropriate vessels for the use of the U. N. Authority; 
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(d) with the possession and maintenance of key positions for 
the use oi its vessels and as points of control. 

Merely to illustrate the plan and with no intention 
of making specific recommendations, suggested aré 
the islands Helgoland (or what remains of it), Jer- 
sey, Malta, Cyprus, a base in the Azores, a Caribbean 
base, Singapore, New Caledonia. It is obvious that 
much negotiation would be required to realize such 
a scheme which could be developed as public opinion 
ripened and it became clearer, with time, what was 
desirable. A beginning should be made promptly, 
however. 

(e) The United Nations Maritime Authority should be author- 
ized to arrange by treaty for Free Ports, for the con- 
venience of international trade, in connection with a series 
of great commercial ports such as Trieste, New York, 
Shanghai, etc.; 

(f) Support. The expenses of such an establishment would 
be very heavy but they should be met in connection with 
services rendered, without recourse to subventions from 
nations members of the U. N. organization. 

As illustration let it be supposed that the U. N, 
Maritime Authority should be given the right to 
levy a small ad valorem port dues on vessels receiv- 
ing clearance papers at its Free Port stations. 


The petition should further request the United Nations 
to appoint an ad hoc committee to inquire into the possibility 
and desirability of the United Nations also acquiring control 
of the Polar Regions, both Arctic and Antarctic, the control 
to be exercised through the United Nations Marine Authority 
or otherwise or/and as a trusteeship. 

This would undercut the growing conflict of national 
interests and claims in these regions with their in- 
creasing importance from the point of view of air 
navigation, weather observation and potential eco- 
nomic resources and uses (Admiral Byrd suggests 
the possibility of large scale refrigerated food stor- 
age). The fact that there is no appreciable population 
to be considered simplifies the problem of interna- 
tional administration. 
(Continued on page 4) 
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THE CHALLENGE BEFORE THE WIL 


[The following is the conclusion of the Annual Report of Mildred 
Scott Olmsted, National Administration Secretary. The complete report 
is available at the office.] 

In short, the WIL is facing these three challenges: 

1. To arouse fresh courage and zeal among our members 
living in the midst of a wor!d of disillusionment and fear. 

2. To complete and fulfill the plan of reorganization 
adopted last year. 

3. To take advantage of the opportunities for influence 
through other organizations official and voluntary. 

We have had various illustrations during the past year 
of how old branches given the right local leadership have 
taken on fresh energy, developed vigorous and useful pro- 
grams, expanded into new activities that stirred their war- 
weary countries. We have examples of new branches spring- 
ing up, new members thankful to have discovered a group 
which is truly intelligent, consistent, sustained and above the 
reach of the propaganda that has sullied the records of most 
contemporaneous organizations. 

Here is a group that is both free and fine, unselfish and 
informed. But freedom has its difficulties! We can never be 
either wealthy and secure or a mass movement. We are not 
left enough to suit the real radicals nor right enough to suit 
the true conservatives. We are too broad to suit the one-idea 
men, too consistent to suit the faddists, too fearless to suit the 
timid, not subservient enough to suit the government, too 
well informed to be a useful tool for either the communists or 
fascists and therefore subject to attacks by both. 

And so our finances come hard, our membership increases 
slowly, we are in one sense tic epitome of democracy. It 
would be so much easier to be a “popular” organization, to 
have decisions made at the top, to work for either “peace” 
or “freedom” and not insist vpon both! Life in such an or- 
ganization is a perpetual challenge, a recurring adventure— 
an adventure in making democracy work at its best, not its 
worst! 

I ask you, is anything more important in this world today? 


WIL On the Air 


In Hartford, Conn., a radio station (Mutual) has been 
running a “Tel-o-Test Program” in which they ask all sorts of 
questions, supposedly educaticnal. A new question is worth 
$5, and every time it is not answered correctly the value of 
the question increases $5. Telephone numbers are chosen 
scientifically and the answers are posted in the different 
libraries. 


Imagine my surprise and delight when this question came 
over the air: “What American woman won the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1946?” The question was on the air every evening 
for almost a week before it was answered. It was then worth 
$85, which a young girl received. Meanwhile I telephoned the 
station saying that I liked the program and the question, since 
I knew Miss Balch. I asked them to announce when the ques- 
tion was answered that Miss Balch is honorary International 
President of the WIL and so forth. The station replied that 
they would like to know more about her, for this was really 
an educational program. Here was my chance! 


So when the question was answered, the genial master of 
ceremonies announced who Miss Balch is, that there is a 
branch of the WIL in Hartford, 85 branches throughout the 
United States, that Jane Addams was its first International 
President, that she and Miss Balch are the only American 
women to receive the peace award, and that Miss Balch has 
given part of the sum to WIL. It was a good break for 
publicity! 

— Epitu J. BRicKELMAIER. 


THERE ARE STILL REI 


We, as pacifists, are very much more responsible than 
others for all the wrong in this world. We knew the conse- 
quences from the outset and we cid not succeed in stopping 
the crime whose outcome is the “giant misery of the world.” 
Because of our failure, probably because our efforts were not 
enough, we have no right to a decent meal while the victims 
of our ineffectiveness are starving the world over. Nor can 
we enjoy our home, our garden, or healthy children at school 
or college while so many of our brothers have been driven 
out of their homes, which if not bombed, had to be evacuated 
for the use of occupation employees. Thousands of “displaced 
persons” are separated from their children, who will never 
grow up to study and become constructive citizens, but may 
waste away in hospitals from tuberculosis and worms, the 
dreadful consequences of famine, or who died in some ditch 
beside the road on the wearyful flight. Millions of men are 
still occupied at slave labor, and prisoners of war have been 
sent home in dying condition and then robbed of the clothes 
they were given when leaving the prison camp. 


Many well-meaning people despair at the size of the mis- 
ery. The most gigantic action for help would not even scratch 
the surface, and nothing would be accomplished, they hope- 
lessly argue. They dig their heads in the sand, continue their 
own comfortable lives as if nothing had changed, and ask us 
to stop dramatizing the need for help. I shudder at such lack 
of imagination and callousness. The fact is that we do not 
even start to imagine how things really are over there, yet 
we can help effectively, once every individual is aroused. 


And do we know what happens right here in our midst? As 
I was pondering the most immediate tasks of our WIL re-born 
Refugee Committee, there entered a middle-aged woman, 
emaciated, nervous, with that haunted, restless turn of her 
head which you notice on all Europeans who ever lived in 
fear of the Gestapo. Her request was short. She came to beg 
me to mail food parcels to her starving friends over there. 
While living here the modest life of a newly-arrived refugee 
she was worried all the time about the misery she had left 
— pursued by the pictures which are still fresh in her 
mind. 


She told me how she and her husband had been the first 
ones to leave the British Zone, through the goodness of her 
daughter, herself a refugee eight years ago, who had worked 
all these years for that one goal: to get her parents here. 
Pacifists and democrats, they had seven ration cards less than 
other people for years and years; they had been starving under 
Hitler already when most people were well fed. The Gestapo 
visited them nearly every day, and they were in and out of 
concentration camps all along. Mr. B. had been working in 
the wholesale cigar business before, but under Hitler he was 
used for the heaviest work like road building and garbage 


RESOLUTIO™ 


[A full set of resolutions, in abbreviated form, adopted at the 
Annual Meeting are available at the National Administration Office, 
2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3.] 


EXPELLED PEOPLES 
To: The President and Secretary of State: 


. The Women’s International League is deeply concerned 
at the plight of more than 20 million Germans, Poles, Hun- 
garians and others who have been torn from their homes in 
the course of the war or forced to migrate as part of the 
Allied policy agreed upon at Yalta and Potsdam. 


We urge that every effort be exerted to hasten the organ- 
ization and functioning of the International Relief Organiza- 
tion and that the problems of these expelled peoples be brought 
to it without delay. Immediate material aid and restoration 
of freedom of migration would seem to be the first steps toward 
ultimate solution of the situation. 
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TILL REFUGEES! 


collecting. They came here on a troop transport ship, and all 
the time they thought in gratitude of their daughter and son- 
in-law who had made this possible through their energy and 
thrift. They knew they would be re-united with their child— 
they would be able to rest. Finally, after all these years of 
fear, flight, undue labor, suffering and losses, they would be 
allowed to rest! That was the only thing these two people 
wanted. They needed a rest, nothing but quiet and recovery 
from all the wounds of war and Nazism. 


Of course, they did not get it. Mr. and Mrs. B. had to 
work strenuously for low pay right from the first day. They 
arrived to witness their children’s hard struggle for existence, 
and they felt that after all the children had done for them, they 
could not abuse their goodness. So out they went, weary, 
worn-out elderly people, with aching backs and unrecovered 
energies, to continue the drudgery their life had become. 


This, of course, is only one single case of thousands to 
come. I realized: here we have it plainly staked out. The 
first work of our Committee must be to provide rest cures 
to such: weary newcomers, so that they can regain their courage 
and siart a new life with glad feelings and hopes. It would 
be very good if we could do that inside of our own homes 
so as to get these people away from the institution feeling 
of cainps, in which as Anti-Nazis or as Jews or as Displaced 
Persons they have spent so many unconsiructive years. But 
we must have good homes in which they will not be asked to 
work nor to pay for their board. They must experience the 
loving care of generous friends. They need time for their 
mental wounds to heal. And let me prepare you: they may 
be very bitter, very regardless, even very crude. Experiences 
like theirs take the varnish away and let them throw all dainti- 
ness aside. And do not let us expect gratitude. We would 
just be doing our duty. 


The Refugee Commiitee, quiescent for some time, has 
been revived, and as National Chairman I would gratefully 
welcome letters from, and invite to membership, those inter- 
ested in this part of our work. Finding rest homes is a part 
of our program. Other responsibilities are: providing elderly 
refugee WIL members with monthly financial help for their 
livelihood, providing affidavits for WIL members and other 
pacifists desiring to emigrate to this country, establishing 
travel funds for them, and, last but not least, active interest 
in an improvement and liberation of our immigration laws. 
So will you please start collecting funds—there is no provision 
in our budget for these expenses. And will everybody please 
consider her willingness to serve with me on this committee, 
see the urgency of the task, and communicate as soon as 
possible? — AnnoT Jacost. 

96 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


JTIONS 


JAPAN 
To: The President and Secretary of State: 


The Women’s International League urges the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to accept the constructive suggestions of General 
MacArthur, made at his formal press conference in Tokyo in 
March, as a basis for action. “The time has come when we 
should talk peace with Japan” he stated then. 


It is urged as part of this peace planning that the economic 
rehabilitation begin soon, if possible under an agency of the 
U. S. since, as General MacArthur also said, “No weapon, not 
even the atom bomb, is as deadly in its final effect as economic 
warfare. The atom bomb kills by the thousands, starvation 
by the millions.” 


The League further recommends immediate relaxation of 
restrictions on private and large scale shipments of food and 
clothing as well as other materials essential to the rehabilitation 
of Japan. 

(Continued on page 4) 


OUR GRADUATE 


[The Carroll County (Md.) Branch of the WIL has taken a special 
responsibility for Miss Yamaguchi’s college education, with which the 
National Committee on Japanese Americans has actively co-operated. 

Congratulations to Shizu Yamaguchi, a WILPF member. 
who graduated from Western Maryland College, May 26: 
More congratulations to all WILPF branches and individuals 
who contributed to the Scholarship Fund which mace this 
graduation possible. To Gladys Walser, Chairman of our 
Committee on the Japanese in America, goes especial credit 
for the sponsorship of this project. 

Shizu, as you know, is a California born Nisei. When 
she was fifteen years old, both parents died and left her in 
care of her older brother. In 1934 when she graduated from 
the Manual Arts School of Los Angeles, she was among seven 
students chosen as outstanding American citizens from a class 
numbering around 650. 

At the time Michi Kawai visited the U. S. in 1934, she 
was so impressed with Shizu that the girl was invited to return 
with her to Japan. Here she attended Miss Kawai’s school, 
Keisen Jo Gakko, where she associated with many other 
foreign-born girls of Japanese ancestry from Hawaii, Canada, 
and China, as well as others from the U. S. She graduate: 
after spending two years in the school. It was during this 
period that she became a member of Dr. Kagawa’s church and 
taught in his Sunday School. 

After her return to this country, she postponed the com- 
pletion of her college work and took a clerical job in order to 
help finance her younger brother through the University of 
California. 

At the time of the mass Japanese-American exodus in 
1942, Shizu was sent to the relocation center at Santa Anila 
where she remained for four and a half months. From there 
she went to the Kansas City Training School for Christian 
Workers for one year, then to Bethesda Hospital, Cincinnati, 
for one and a half years. 

During the summer of *44 when the students of W. M. C. 
petitioned the president for the admission of a Nisei student, 
by interesting coincidence, President Holloway received at 
the same time an application for the admission of Shizu Yama- 
guchi presented by Mrs. C. C. Douglas of Los Angeles. Again 
at the same time, the WILPF Committee on the Japanese in 
America stepped in with an offer to provide her scholarship. 

During her two and a half years at W. M. C., Shizu was 
placed on the Dean’s List, was chosen to the honorary biolog- 
ical fraternity Beta Beta Beta, and was elected president of 
the Wesleyanettes, a group of girls who are in training for 
Christian leadership. She has also been very active in SCA, 
the Student Christian Association, especially as program cha'r- 
man. Her warm radiant personality has endeared her to al! 
with whom she has been associated. 

This summer she is to be head counselor at a Pioncer 
Youth Camp near Kingston, N. Y. In the fall of 1947 she 
enters the School of Occupational Therapy at Columbia. 

WILPF has many reasons to be very proud of this, our 
graduate, class of °47, who embodies the ideals for whic’: 
we stand. Now Shizu wants to add a word of her own! 

— Dorotuy Eperpice. 
Dear Friends: 

I stand before a new threshold as I take my diploma an! 
realize the responsibilities which are mine. What a different 
outlook from the days of “42 when word came regardinz ma: 
evacuation of all peoples of Japanese extraction in the We:t 
Coast! 

This, my accomplishment of today, I owe to you dear 
friends who made it possible for me to complete my colleve 
education. My sincerest gratitude for the opportunity grante4 
me through your generosity and kindness! Knowing that 1 
have many friends like you has given me added strenzth an‘ 
courage to work hard for the ideals of WIL and put in prac- 
tice these principles which we hold so close to our hearts. 
I only wish that I could meet and thank you individually, hs: 
since this is not possible, I am availing myself of the next best 
privilege—namely, writing to all readers of Four Licurs. 

May you continue your excellent work and reach many 
more milestones. 

Your grateful fellow member, 
— Suizu Yamacucut. 
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Developin orld Citizenship 


[The following is an excerpt from the President’s Report presented 
to the Annual Meeting by Annalee Stewart. Complete report available 


at the office.] 
We have no right to call ourselves peace-makers if we 


limit our activities to a few hours’ discussion in the home, in 
our branches, in our community organizations and in our 
churches and synagogues. If we want to keep democracy alive 
here, and make it worth demonstrating to other nations, we 
will add to the above discussions a genuine desire to influence 
decisions and create public opinion before decisions are made. 
It is not enough to write five, ten, or twenty-five letters to your 
Congressman and Senators. The period through which we are 
passing requires face-to-face discussion on all basic issues that 
may spell life or death to our world. We of the United States 
Section must develop world citizenship by learning to think 
globally, talk globally, pray globally and love globally; at the 
same time working to make these changes in our national life 
that will make it possible for us to think, talk, pray and love— 
not theoretically, but in reality. 


WATERWAYS—(Cont’d from page 1) 

Obviously this is an enormous extension of the conception 
of the role of the United Nations. This petition can be merely 
a prayer that the possibilities of such an extension be studied 
and possible advantages and disadvantages weighed. 

Presented by private persons and based on no exhaustive 
preparatory study might appear Utopian, amateurish, if not 
preposterous. Nevertheless, the proposal in itself may have 
value however modestly presented and the unfavorable im- 
pression may be modified as the suggestion is studied and 
elaborated by competent inquirers. All specific suggestions 
are put forward merely as illustrations of the basic idea. What 
is proposed is obviously a long term development, the different 
parts of which interlock. This should not be a ground for 
inaction or unnecessary delay. 

Obvious advantages of the plan, if it could be realized, 
are that 

(a) it would take the poison out of the strategic problem of 
the Mediterranean and especially the Dardanelles and 
similar straits and other areas where national fears, suspi- 
cions, and ambitions are involved; 

(b) it would facilitate trade and navigation and therewith 
prosperity ; 

(c) it would prevent the development of a naval base to fill 
a vacuum caused by any shifts in naval policy. A minor 
point—it would offer distinguished careers to able men 
who might be set free by the lessening of national naval 
establishments which would be facilitated by the United 
Nations’ Maritime policing; 

(d) it would increase the prestige and usefulness of the United 
Nations and build up the consciousness of the globe as 
one world; 

(e) it ought to be self-supporting and no burden on national 
exchequers: on the contrary as regards the naval powers 
they should find their national burden lightened, especially 
England, who has so long performed an important inter- 
national service in policing the seas at her own expense, 
a service which she may not be willing to go on rendering 
indefinitely on the old terms. 


P. S.—I hope that this plan will be discussed at Philadel- 
phia, and WILPF at the May meeting in Geneva and that if 
accepted, an international committee and also national com- 
mittees may be set up to study and push this plan and that 
members of Sections will not only try to get appropriate signa- 
tures, but that they will make opportunities to talk the plan 
over and to get expressions of opinion from competent persons 
at different levels, writers, publicists, official persons, and 
authorities on international organization, reporting reactions 
to the committees. 

I hope the plan may be considered in the large as a whole 
without too much attention being diverted to specific details 
that may be open to criticism. —E. G. B. 


RESOLUTIONS—(Cont’d from page 3) 
CIVIL RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS 
To: The President, the Attorney General and Hon. J. F. 

Thomas, chairman of House Committee on Un- 

American Activities: 

The Women’s International League holds as one of its 
principles that the liberty of the human spirit is a basic value. 

Our political freedoms are a precious heritage which 
should be guarded and preserved. 

Therefore, the Women’s International League records its 
opposition to the present tendency in our Government to sup- 
press a political point of view with which the majority dis- 
agrees, to outlaw a political party, or to label or condemn 
people who think differently. 

The only cure for totalitarianism is a functioning democ- 
racy with the freedom of expression which that guarantees. 
Suppression is futile and dangerous. It creates an atmosphere 
in which progress fails and the spiritual life of man is thwarted. 


Notes 


The Peace Economy Shop in Philadelphia (255 South 20th St., 
Phila. 3), is in great need of a bookcase with glass doors. This is 
desired by the Shop as a gift or loan so that some of its goods can 
be displayed under cover. Locks on the doors are desirable but not 
necessary. Has anyone such a piece in storage or unused at home? 

While you debate this with yourself, what about other things you 
may be storing, unused and unlooked at? The Shop might find a 
ready sale, thus benefiting peace and giving you valued extra space. 
Local branches, or outside organizations, may send packages to the 
Shop and receive back 1/3 of -the gross sales, and individuals who 
feel they cannot make an outright gift may have a refund of 2/3 of the 
gross for articles selling for $10 or more. is is a correction of 
percentages stated in the March Four Licuts.. 

Have you sent a bundle to the Shop lately? 


Arms Or the Man? This new leaflet, mentioned last month, is 
ready. In brief and trenchant paragraphs the reasons are given for 
the immmediate necessity of preparing to disarm. The need for haste, 
price of arms, the threat to world organization, the inadequate defense 
offered by armaments, are all set forth, together with suggested action. 
Price 5 cents each, $2.50 per, 100. 

A Brief for Branches. Mrs. Gladys Walser has prepared a mimeo- 
graphed 8-page leaflet giving the form for organization of a branch, 
whether very small or full grown. It states clearly the duties of officers 
and committees and is a useful handbook. Price 5 cents each. 

Extract from the Report of the Co-chairman to the International 
Congress, Luxembourg, 1946. This small booklet, 16 pp., describes 
and stresses the primary fact of the international aspect of the WIL, 
its function and contribution to the new era before us. Free. 


Books 


The library at Jane Addams House has been the fortunate recipient 
of three new books, the first two generously presented by the author. 
All may be borrowed by members. 

Josiah White, Prince of Pioneers, by Eleanor Morton, is a 
biography of one of the founders of modern American industry. It 
is a delightfully written story of the period of expansion in transpor- 
tation in the first half of the nineteenth century,’ but it is also the 
story of a Quaker gentleman whose conscience was tender in the concern 
of human rights, especially justice to Negroes and American Indians. 

Not All Laughter, by Eleanor Morton. A book of short essays 
by a practised and sympathetic writer who is known to a wide public 
as columnist, novelist and contributor to magazines. The author, as 
Elizabeth Gertrude Stern in private life, is a loyal WIL member. Our 
ae is delighted to have from her this gift of happy relaxation in 
reading. 

Explaining The Atom, by Selig Hecht. Dr. Hecht has shown 
considerable skill in making clear to the layman the essence of atomic 
energy. A member of the Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists, 
and a professor of bigphysics at Columbia University, he is excellently 
qualified to give us the story of man’s conquest of the ultimate source 
of natural power—a new motive power, a new curative power, a new 
world servant, if we can control properly our new knowledge. 
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